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having by reason of use, their senses exer-|ance of both brain and muscle, and if that 
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limit be frequently exceeded, the whole con- 
stitution suffers an impairment of its ener- 
gies, and spiritual, 
physical lassitude ensue. This causes both 
disinclination and incapacity for the requisite 


amount of spiritual activity, so essential to! 


the growth and development of the spiritual 
life. Tke law holds good in regard to our 
spiritual nature as well as our physical, that 
sloth engenders weakness, while activity in- 
creases strength. ‘There is that scattereth 
and yet ivcreaseth.” 

In addition to this, and underlying all as 
the primary cause of spiritual dwarfishness 
and tardiness in the Christian race, is “the 
sin that doth so easily beset us,” “doth nat- 
urally enwrap us” (Dean Alford). Some 
lingering remains of the old life, cherished 
as a sweet morsel, hinder the growth of the 
new life. Spiritual heaJth cannot be realized, 
and strength and growth progressively 
known. because we have not allowed the 
Great Physician the entire and continuous 
control of our case, that He might “ heal all 
our diseases.” 
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as well as mental and | 


REVIEW. 


he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 


and God in Him.” If you want to dwell in 
God, 





DWELL IN LOVE. 


Perhaps you will say this is reasoning in a 
circle. I do not know but we miss the point 
of a great many passages by insisting upon 
this reasoning of ours. The fact is that God 
gives us very often the same truth under two 
forms, or rather He gives us two ways of get- 
ting at a blessing. You tell a man, Dwell 
in God; very well, if he does it—by faith 
dwells in God,—of course he dwells in love, 
and obedience, and all the rest. 

But there is another way. God says, Do 
this, and do that; and it will not answer at 
all to reply, “I cannot do it unless I dwell in 
Thee.” Do it, and you will find out for 
yourself, surely enough, that you cannot do 
it except you dwell in Him. 

You will have a definite purpose before 
you, of obeying a specific command of God; 
and if you do that, you will find not only 
that it is the result of the grace of God in 

ou, but that it is a great means of grace. 


The fault of spiritual weakness is due also| To make this more clear: suppose you have 


to other causes, The Church has not “ put 
away childish things.” Her teachers have 
often consulted the tastes rather than the 
needs of her people. Too much time out of 
meeting is devoted to amusement, and there 
is a demand for it in meeting. Sensuous en- 
tertainment is often sought rather than spir- 
itual instruction, and communion; and much 
of the precious hours of public worship are 
frittered away with “childish thivgs.” Preach- 


ers with but a shallow experience aze placed |b 


in charge of congregations, giving them but 
a meagre and diluted, if not an unhealthful 
diet. The prevailing standard of the minis- 
try is unquestionably too low. Preachers 
need to be better taught, that they might bet- 
ter teach. The membership at large should 
also press after a higher experience. They 
should “ desire the sincere milk of .the Word, 
that they may grow thereby,” to the stature 
of men, and as men, they should put away 
children’s food and childish employments. 
Imparting, as well as hearing the truth, is 
requisite in order to maintain vigor of spirit. 
By “speaking the truth in love we shall 
grow up into Him.” L. W. 


THE GIFT OF GOD. 
BY THEODORE MONOD. 


VI.—ITS USE: ABIDING. 
Extract. 

“No man hath seen God at anytime. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his 
love is perfected in us.” 1 John iv.12. Verse 16 
—“And we have known and believed the 
love that God hath to us, God is love; and 


a friend who has been ill, and you inquire 
about his health. Some one tells you: “I 
saw him yesterday, and he was partaking of 
a hearty meal.’’ Well, that is a result of his 
being better, and a sign of it; but it also 
helps to make him better. If he had not 
taken the hearty meal he would have become 
weak and sick again. So every act of obedi- 
ence, in answer to God’s command, not only 
proves that there is some spiritual life in us, 
ut 
ALSO HELPS ON THAT LIFE, 


and makes us stronger. ‘My meat,” the 
Lord said, “is to do the will of Him that 
sent me.” 

Here is another,—chap. iii. 24: “ He that 
keepeth his commandments dwelleth in Him, 
and He in him.” Observe that. This ap- 
plies to all the commandments. Let a man 


SET HIS HEART UPON OBEDIENCE 


—simple obedience to the commands of God, 
—aud that man will dwell in God. And 
every command will bring him closer to God; 
and he will find more and more what God’s 
commands are. 

The natural man does not know what God’s 
commands are. He thinks they are very 
grievous, though the word of God says His 
commands are “not grievous.” And so Paul 
says we have to be transformed by the renew- 
ing of our mind, that we may prove what is 
we! good and acceptable and perfect will of 


We will find out that God’s commands, us 
has been said to us, are so many promises. 
That when God says “ Arise,” it means “I 
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heal you; I give you power to arise.” When|hear such a preyer. It is to him a mere 
He says “Do a thing,’ it means “I enable | sound of words, but no prayer at all; it is a 
you to doit.” This is the meaning of a re-|sinand a mockery. But if one comes as & 
markable verse in that long and wonderful | sinner, ringing at the servants’ bell, God an- 
= that is just one hymn of praise to the|swers him. If we come in the name of Christ, 
aw of God—Psalm cxix. 66: “Teach me} how can we come otherwise than as servants? 
- judgment and knowledge; for I have} What did Christ come for, except to serve? 
elieved thy commandments:” not, I have| We, likewise, have to serve, and do nothing 
heard them; or, have loved them; or, have | but serve: 

obeyed them; but have believed them. Be- . iii 
lieved that it is wise, and good ; that it car- ee Sey, Ae ee See Ae 


ries with it—because every word of God is a|Do that, and you won’t be much troubled 
word of power—the ability to obey it. about difficulties as to what it is to dwell in 
Then, keeping his commandments, you will | Christ. 


dwell in Him. If not,—f we think we can| Finally, there is another passage on the 
have a careless walk, live a selfish life, and subject in the same epistle,—iv. 15: “ Who- 
yet in some fanciful way be dwelling in| soever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
Christ, perhaps by working up our feelings | God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” 
with books, and hymns, and addresses, and |“ With the heart man believeth unto right- 
the like—we delude ourselves. If we will! eousness; and with the mouth confession is 
not obey, made unto salvation.” We must bear testi- 
WE CANNOT DWELL IN CHRIST. |mony to Christ; we must not be ashamed of 
Christ. Not that we are always to be talking 
And there is a great danger here, because | about Him ; but as occasion serves us, as the 
many will persuade us that we are all right. | guiding star leads us. When, placing ourselves 
We are not, if we live in disobedience. |in the Lord’s hands, we see it to be our —_ 
Through Christ we have access to the Father | to speak, let us speak. Nor will it de so dif- 
at all times. If any man has disobeyed, has ficult as we apprehend. He will be with our 
sinned, we have an Advocate with the Fa-| heart, our mind, our lips, Of course it is an 
ther. Let us go and make a clean breast of | easy thing in such a meeting as this, but I 
it; confess the sin. “If we confess our sins,| mean when you are in the presence of those 
He is faithful and just to furgive us our sins,|who are cold, who are unbelieving. Bide 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” | your time,—I mean God’s time. Ask Him 
Then let us go on, and not sin; let us fear | to show you the right moment, the right 
and abhor sin, and go to God unceasingly— | thing to say; when it does come, 
not so much for comfort and joy, but for obe- 
dience, and the comfort and the joy will be eS Oe a 
given us besides. 

I learnt a good lesson the other day. Going 
along your streets, 1 remarked that at the 
door of a good many of the houses there are 
two bells; one is called the visitors’ bell, the 
other the servants’ bell. Now, in our Father's 
house, where we can always go, through 


Christ, 


because it is just like running away from 
Him to be ashamed to confess his name. 
And that is another means, a very effectual 
one, of abiding in Him. 
Speaking of testimony, I was told yesterday 
a very simple and, I think, useful word, com- 
ing from a man who probably will never 
know that what he said has been quoted and 
THERE Is ONLY ONE BELL been blessed to others. A lady, who labors 
; among the navvies, told me of a conversation 
—the servants’ bell. But, mark you! Satan| between two of them. One of them was a 
has put on the outside another bell, much | Christian man, and he had heard something 
ag and highe rup; a gilt bell, and writ jor all these recent discussions about holiness. 
ten beside it: ‘Visitors’ bell!” It looks! His friend asked him, “ Well, what does it all 
very much like the other; but, though one! , mount to?” He answered, “I do not under- 
may pull at it ever so lustily, the door does ; 


; - stand it very well, but the fact is that to me 
not open, for there is no wire to that brass | i; was in this way: I just came to Christ, the 


knob, no real bell that corresponds to it, n0| Jord Jesus Coa then I never enid to Him 
sound heard inside the house. ‘Good bye.’ ” 


And that is the reason why a great many| Now, that is all. Go and do likewise. 
people pray in vain. They go every Sunday | you have come to Christ, and perhaps you 
and pull at the visitors’ bell. They want to| have said good-bye. Let us come again this 
pay God a nice little visit, and then be off evening, He says,“ Him that cometh unto 
again. Every day, perhaps, morning and | Mo [ will in no wise cast out.” 
evening, they have a pull at that bell; but 


yet no answer. God does not so much as LET US NEVER TAKE LEAVE OF HIM. 
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PEACEABLENESS AND PEACE-MAKING. 
The Christian Union contains the following 
by R. W. Dale, D. D., of Birmingham :— 
“Half the quarrels in the world are occa- 
sioned by men who think themselves great 
lovers of peace. But ‘by peace,’ said Rich- 
ard Baxter, who was a keen observer of hu- 
man life, as well as the keenest logician that 
has appeared in Europe for the last three cen- 
turies, ‘by peace, some men mean the quiet, 
undisturbed enjoyment of their homes, wealth 
and pleasures ; and the conditions 
on which they would have it are, the compli- 
ance of all others with their opinions and 
wills, and humble submission to their domina- 
tion, passions, or desires.’ Such men often 
think that if other people would only be as 
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half afraid that Paul and Barnabas had a 
downright quarrel about Mark, though they 
became good friends again afterwards; but 
when Peter diplomatised at Antioch, and 
Paul ‘ withstood him to the face, because he 
was to be blamed,’ we have no reason to sup- 
pose any harm came of it. And it is perfectly 
easy to remain on good terms with some peo- 
ple, though you and they differ on very grave 
questions ; while it is very hard to keep right 
with others from whom your differences are 
comparatively insignificant. Everything de- 
pends on the spirit in which truth is main- 
tained. A peaceable man will avoid what- 
ever can justly provoke personal hostility. 
He will not seize accidental advantages which 
have no real connection with the principles 
at issue. He will take all the care he can to 


reasonable as themselves, and exercise as | understand the real position of his opponents, 


much self-control, quarrels would for ever 
cease. They have no malignant delight in 


| 


that he may not, even unintentionally, mis- 
represent them. He may appeal to passion 


strife. They are annoyed and shocked by |—for passion is sometimes the best ally of 
the display of angry passion. They wonder | truth and justice—but he will never appeal 
at the selfishness of mankind. They believe |to prejudice, nor to any passion that is not 
themselves to be amongst the most peaceable | noble and generous. He will never wish to 
of the human race, and cannot understand | humble, ridicule, irritate, and pain the con- 
why they cannot get through the world witb- | scientious advocate of error; the firmest hos- 
out quarrelling. | tility to false opinions is perfectly consistent 

“Tf aman has come to believe that most| with hearty esteem for the men who profess 
people are disposed to take offence when no|them. Even if they seem to him unfair and 
offence 1s intended ; if he thinks that nearly | ungenerous in the weapons they use, he will 
all his friends are hasty and irritable; if he | not judge them too severely ; he will be more 
finds that in his office, or his warehouse, or|ready to suspect himself than to censure 
the committees to which he belongs, there | them ; he will he more anxious to keep him- 
seems to be a constant tendency to misunder-|self free from blame than to brand their 
standirgs and petty quarrels, he should ask | faults. Famous soldiers have been chival- 
whether it is not his own fault. For it is|rously generous; and, with a courage that no 
quite certain that really quarrelsome people | storm of battle could shake, have had a heart 
are not very common. Most of us vieltke as kindly and soft as the south wind; and 
wrangling; mere indolence makes us dislike|some of the most ‘peaceable’ men I have 
it. Nine people ont of ten will give way on|ever known are men whose allegiance to 





small points, rather than have the trouble of 
fighting for them; and a great part of the 
business of the world is got through pleasantly 
and amicably. Till our pride is offended by 
some man’s superciliousness, or our temper 
irritated by the perverseness, or vanity, or 
indolence, with which, perhaps, the guilty in- 
dividual may never reproach himself, most 
of us are disposed to be quiet and good- 
humored. As soon ag any one discovers that 
the atmosphere about him is nearly always 
stormy, he should ask whether, without know- 
ing it, he does not carry the elements of the 
storm with him. It is tolerably certain to 
my mind that whcever believes that most 
men are quarrelsome is not only not a peace- 
maker—he is not even peaceable. 

“But it is possible to have a peaceable spirit 


even when engaged in a sharp struggle for | 


what we believe to be right and good. In 
contending for great principles it is not neces- 
sary to give way to bad passions. I am 





truth has forced them to engage in severe and 
protracted controversies, 

“ As mere cowardice is sometimes mistaken 
for peaceableness, sometimes mere inoffensive- 
ness and weakness of character are mistaken 
for it. What Pope said, in his sharp cynical 
way, about ‘most women’ is certainly true 
about many—they ‘have no characters at 
all.’ It is impossible they should ever quar- 
rel. They cannot. They have no opinions 
which they can call their own, no preferences, 
no dislikes, They are not strong enough to 
|keep even a prejudice. They have nothing 
to quarrel for. Inthe course of an hour they 
will passively agree to a long succession of 
opinions, no two of which can possibly be 
‘held by the same man at thesametime. The 
hare is not peaceable because it runs awa 
from the hounds; it is simply frightened. 
And men who have no intellectual vigor to 
grasp a principle firmly, or no moral vigor 
to maintain it—men who cannot define for 








themselves a distinct line of action, or who, 
if they can, are incapable of resisting the per- 
suasion of the first friend who asks them to 
change it, may have other virtues, but they 
have no right to claim respect for their weak- 
ness, and to expect the honors which are to 
reward those who ‘seek peace and ensue it.’ | 

“ Peaceableness is something much better 
and nobler than this. It is a form of that 
charity which ‘suffereth long, and is kind 
envieth not . vaunted not itself; | 
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have full scope. By and by all was reversed 
—thought seemed to have sprung into action, 
visible power wakened up into new life, and 
people, filled with enthusiasm for their va- 
rious ideas, introduced them speedily into 
practical operation. Then gradually com- 
merce revived, manufactures flourished, in- 
ventions multiplied, new discoveries aston- 
ished mankind, schemes of ali kinds were set 


.| afloat for the reform of the vicious and the 


enlightenment of the ignorant, buildings were 





is not puffed up; doth not behave itself un-| 
seemly ; seeketh not her own; is not easily | 
provoked ; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in| 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth | 
all things; believeth all things; hopeth all | 
things ; endureth all things.’ And when the | 
spirit reaches its highest development, a man | 


erected, books published, and, altogether, 
civilization and energy seemed to have taken 
a fresh start. 

Those are greatly mistaken, however, who 
suppose that at such times only does the na- 
tion progress, and that the intervening sea- 


| sons are times of stagnation and torpor. One 


becomes not peaceable merely, but the author|is as necessary as the other, one but the 


and giver of peace to others.” 


oo — ———— 


From The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
OSCILLATION 
There is much truth in the old saying, 
that humanity is like a pendulum, always 
swinging from one extreme to the other. Yet 
it is this very reaction that regulates so 


nicely the machinery of our household clock, | 


that its familiar face tells us with accuracy 
the speed with which the minutes have fled. 
In like manner, the extremes into which gen- 
erations rush, each causing, by reaction, as 
violent a swing in the opposite direction, pre- 
serve a balance more true than would result, 
were a medium course universally followed. 
Pope understood this when he said— 
“ Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to genera! use.” 
Perhaps there is no better illustration of 
this sullinsing tendency than in the lives of 
thought and action led by turns during the 
ages. The careful reader of history will no- 
tice that almost every nation has had its sea- 
sons of outward inertia, when sluggishness 
appeared to pervade the activities of the 
people, when inventions were rare, commerce 
dull, discoveries few and far between, reform 
hardly thought of, and benevolence at a low 
ebb. It may not be equally apparent, and 
yet we believe it to be traceable, that at such 
times thought was usually the busiest. Silent 
reflection, meditation and study, especially | 
upon abstract subjects, then occupied the at- 
tention of the cultured classes—the process 
of mental growth then rapidly progressed. 
Authors were not publishing books, but pon- 
dering them ; scientists were not announcing 
discoveries but making investigations; the 
external and palpable forces of life seemed to 
have been partially suspended for a time, so 
as to allow the inner workings of the mind to 


natural result of the other, neither could con- 
tinue long unless relieved by the other. They 
jare like the two-fold action of the lungs, 
inhaling and then exhaling by turns, both 
equally needful, equally honorable, equally 
valuable in their intrinsic natures. 

The present age seems to be specially one 
of activity. The outer life is predominant. 
Men are judged almost exclusively by their 
| performances. Dv ing is more highly prized 
than thinking. People are full of plans and 
schemes, political, moral and social, and 
eager to put them into operation. Few have 
patience to reflect, time to consider, inclina- 
tion to meditate. While so much is to be 
done, they say, who can waste time in ponder- 
ing? So they hasten on from one deed to 
another, hardly pausing to review the past or 
to contemplate the future. If one would win 
golden opinions in this day he must be in- 
dustrious, energetic, practical. If he be a 
thinker, his thought must tend to some visi- 
ble, tangible end, and his tongue or pen must 
be swift to disseminate the results, if he would 
not be accounted an idle dreamer. If he be 
a business man, he must devote every energy 
of mind and body to practical details. If he 


_be a mechanic, swiftness and skill are more 
indispensable than an inventive genius. If he 


be a student, rapidity of acquiring ideas wins 
for him a higher regard than originality or 
depth of thought. 

We find no fault with this spirit of the age, 
except where it indulges in invective against 
its counterpart. We would ever be loyal to 
industry, but let it not inveigh against 
leisure; we prize action, but let it not despise 
thought; we honor the practical side of life, 
/but let it not imagine that it occupies the 
| whole ground. For all this busy activity, all 
this vigilant and eager assiduity, all this 
| richness of performance, owe their very ex- 
|istence to a previous stage of silence, leisure 
|and thought, which was preparing the soil 
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and sowing the seeds that have since sprung | was wont to say that he was brought up after 
up into the visible fruit of present accomplish- | “ the straitest sect of the Pharisees.’ Evan- 
ment. | gelical Church-of-Englandism and Quakerism 
As in national life, so in that of each individ-| were the predominating influences of his 
ual. No one can live a full and rounded life | child-life; he was in the habit of saying that 
without seasons of passive receptivity and | he got his joviality and his humor from his 
seasons of active effort; times of pondering | Quaker relationships. His uncle appears to 
and times of laboring, times of feeding the| have been a very lively, clever man, full of 
spirit and filling up the inner life, and times| good stories. One, Macaulay mentions of 
of pouring out freely of the heart’s abun-| him, how, when a son of this old Quaker, 
dance over those who need it. Our present| resident in London, had upon some occasion 
danger is that of undervaluing the silence of| attended service at Rowland Hill’s Chapel, 
our lives and overestimating the noises, in} and had there lost a new hat, mentioning the 
rizing the outward forces and neglecting the | misfortune to his father, the old Quaker said, 
inward, in living always in company and | “John, if thee had gone to the right place 
shunning solitude. Such a tendency pro-|of worship, thee’d have kept thy hat upon 
duces superficial lives, shallow characters, | thy head!” : 
narrow minds, and must result in withering) When the boy was little more than an in- 
the very activities in which we delight, by! fant, he began to read with avidity every- 
depriving them of their only true nourish-| thing that came in his way, and from the 





ment, ‘very first with him, to read was to remember. 


From The Christian Weekly. 
THE BOYHOOD OF LORD MACAULAY. 


From his earliest days his memory was al- 
ways wonderful, and he appears by the sin- 
gular feats which are recited of him to have 


Macaulay was remarkable as a boy. He| retained without an effort almost everything 
came, like so many of the minds which have | that passed before his eye—astonishing heaps 
illuminated our land and language in this, of rubbish as well as worlds of valuable ma- 
century, from a good old Scottish stock. It | terial. It would seem as though he almost 
was towards the close of his life, when they | lisped in dithyrambics and splendid inflations 
were both on a visit at Lord Ashburton’s, that | Of expression. 

Thomas Carlyle, as he saw Macaulay’s face | When he was about four years of age he 
in repose, while he was turning over the pages was taken by his father on a visit to Lady 
of a book, said, “I noticed the homely Norse | Waldegrave at the famous Strawberry Hill. 
features that you find everywhere in the West- | Here the servant spilled some hot coffee on 
ern Isles, and I thought to myself, Well, any | the child’s legs. The hostess was all anxiety, 
one can see that you are an honest, good sort | kindness, and compassion; and after some 


of fellow made out of oatmeal.” He was 
born on St. Crispin’s Day, the 25th of Octo- 


ber, in the year 1800. Macaulay himself 


appears to have felt more pleasure in identi- 


fying the day of his birth with the battle of | 


Agincourt than with the patron saint of shoe- 


makers. His father was the well-known | 
Zachary Macaulay, honored and loved as 


one of that small illustrious band of men 
with whom originated the great idea of the 
abolition of the slave trade, and revered as 
the old friend and fellow-laborer of Thomas 
Clarkson and William Wilberforce. He 
rests in Westminster Abbey, and in the mod- 


est inscription upon his tomb, some affection- | 


ate pen has recorded that he wasa man “ who, 
during forty successive years, partaking in 
the counsels and labors which, guided by 
favoring Providence, rescued Africa from the 
woes, and the British Empire from the guilt, 
of slavery and the slave-trade, meekly en- 
dured the toil, the privation, and the re- 
proach, resigning to others the praise and the 
reward.” 

There are pleasant lights on the old Clap- 
ham home; perbaps to some modern ideas it 
would seem severe. In after days Macaulay 








time, asking again how he was feeling, the 
|little literary atom replied, “Thank you, 
madam, the agony has abated.” 

| It was about the same time, as the exceed- 
ingly proper, ladylike, and saintly Mrs. Han- 
nah More used to relate, that, calling at Clap- 
ham, she was met by a fair, pretty, slight 
child, with an abundance of light hair, who 
came to the door to receive her, telling her 
that both his parents were out, but that if 
she would be good enough to come in he 
would mix her a glass of spirits! The ex- 
cellent lady, whose refreshments never passed 
beyond a glass of cowslip wine, was startled, 
and questioned the child as to what he could 
know about spirits, when it turned out that 
his idea that this was a proper expression of 
hospitality and entertainment was derived 
from “Robinson Crusoe.” This, however, 
appears to have been the commencement of 
his intimacy with this distinguished lady, 
who kept up a correspondence with her young 
entertainer, and who, soon after, thanks him 
for his letters, ‘‘so neat and free from blots,” 
and in her reply talks to him of Johnson’s 
* Hebrides,” Walton’s “ Lives,” ‘“ Cowper's 
Poems,” “ Paradise Lost,” and “ Racine.” 


| 
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When the boy left home he was placed|veals the source of that home-love which 
with the Rev. Mr. Prestow, of Little Shel- throughout his eminent literary and civil ca- 
ford, a village in the immediate neighbor-| reer, was so strong, tender, and constant Af- 
hood of Cambridge, a disciple of the eminent | ter his death his sister paid this worthy tribute 
Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, who was in| to his memory: “ We have lost the light of 
that day the apostle of the Low-Church| our home; the most tender, loving, generous, 
school. Of course, the atmosphere of Cam-| unselfish, devoted of friends. Waoat he was 
bridge hung around Shelford ; and, young as|to me for fifty years, how can I tell? What 
he was, Macaulay became known to and hon-| a world of love he poured out upon me and 
ored by Cambridge men. Of him, D-au Milner| mine! The blank, the void, he has left be 
wrote to Mr. Macaulay: “ Your lad is a fine| hind, filling, as he did, so entirely both heart 
fellow; he shall stand before kings; he shall | and intellect, no one can understand, for who 
not stand before mean men.” And the lad) knew such a life as mine, passed as the 


| ever 
writes to his mother how surprised and de-|ch-rished companion of such a man? ”* 
lighted he was to be invited to Cambridge to) 
Queen’s College, where he was the guest in 
Dean Milner’s own apartments, At Shel- 
ford, he writes to his mother that he is “ in- 
timidated at nothing but Greek, and that 
mathematics suit his taste,” concerning which 
an entire revulsion of opiuion soon took 
place. 


That beloved and tender mother was anx- 


| 


From The Philadelphia Press. 
1A VISIT TO THE MODEL COFFEE-HOUSE. 
| The Coffee-house was intended for the la- 
| boring man, whether he be a worker in the 
| counting-house, or in the more humble avo- 
| cations of life, and is not intended to be the 
| harbor of men too lazy to earn their living. 


ious about him in a very different way, and | The number of persons lunching at the two 


we must quote the following beautiful mater 
nal passages from one of her first letters. 
Let us remember that he was still only some- 
thing over twelve years of age. “I have al- 
ways admire] a saying of one of the old 
heathen philosophers; when a friend was 


condoling with him, that he so well deserved | 


of the gods, and yet that they did not shower 
their favors on him as on som: others less | 
worthy, he answered, ‘I will, however, con- | 
tinue to deserve well of them.’ So do you, 
my dearest; do your best, because it is the| 
will of God. You should improve every | 
faculty to the utmost now, and strengthen 
the powers of your mind by exercise, and 
then in the future you will be better enabled | 
to glorify God with all your powers and tal- 
ents, be they of a more humble or higher 
order ; and you shall not fail to be received 
into everlasting habitations, with the applaud. 
ing voice of your Saviour, ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant!’ You see how ambi- 
tious your mother is; she must have the | 
wisdom of her son acknowledged before an-| 
gels and an assembled world. My wishes| 
can soar no higher, and they can be content 
with nothing less for any of my children. 
The first time I saw your face I repeated | 
those beautiful lines of Watts’ ‘Cradle 
Hymn’— 
“ * Mayst thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 


Then, 
See 


o dwell forever near Uim— 
is face and sing His praise.’ 


And this is the substance of all my prayers 
for are In less than a month you and I 
shall, I trust, be rambling over the Common, 
which now looks quite beautiful.” 

_ This is a beautiful glimpse into the very 
interior of a tender mother’s heart, and re- 


| coffee-houses daily average not less than four 
| thousand, of which number the “ Mode!” 
claims over twenty-five hundred. While the 
reporter was present he noticed that most of 
the checks received by the cashier were for 
five and ten-ceut meals. The Press man pro- 
ceeded to interview the pleasant lady cashier, 
with the view of obtaining from her some 
points of interest connected with the working 
of the “ Model.” In reply to questions she 
said: “One day a man came to me, laid 
town the money for his check, and said in a 
trembling voice, while tears rolled down his 
cheeks, ‘ This is a noble work, and may God 
bless you for the good it has done me.’ I 
asked him in what way he had been bene- 
fied, and he said that he was ‘a poor man 
and nad to work hard to support his family, 
and for two or three years had taken his din- 
uers at a beer saloon because he could get 
them cheaper there than elsewhere, and by 
so doing had fallen into the habit of drink- 
ing.’ He had tried several times to break 
off the habit and as often failed. ‘A friend 
brought me here one day and advised me to 
use the coffee as a substitute fur the beer and 
make one more effurt to reform, and I tried 
and am saved. I have money now, my fam- 
ily is better provided for, and my wife and 
little ones bless the Coffee-house.’ Shall I 
tell you more,” remarked the cashier, and as 
the Press man responded in the affirmative, 
she related the following: “ A poor laborer 
one day said to me, ‘ Who got this thing up?’ 
[ told him and he then said, ‘This is the 
kind of temperance preaching I like. This 
is something that takes hold of a man and 





* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his nephew, 
G. Otto Trevelyan. In two volumes. (Harper & Brothers.) 
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helps him along. I can get something good 


to eat here cheaper than any place I know 
of, and after I drink a mug of your coffee I 
don’t want any whisky, and I havn’t touched 
a drop since the first day I came here.’ An- 
other man said to me a few days ago that he 
had just stopped drinking and was trying to 
reform. Since then he has taken his meals 
here regularly every day, and this morning 
came to me and said he was going over to 
New York, but, before he went, desired to 
thank the Coffee-house people. Another case 
is that of a man who had been for many 
years an habitual drunkard. For a number 
of weeks he came here daily, and while he 
used the coffee was enabled to entirely con- 
trol his thirst for liquor. His business called 
him away from the city for a time, and when 
deprived of the coffee he was no longer able 
to remain a sober man, and finally he fell, 
and I know not what has become of him. 
One man told me he had been out of em- 
ployment for eighteep months and had many 
times actually suffered for food, but, since the 
Coffee-house bas been opened, has been able 
from his limited means to give himself one 
comfortable meal each day. Quite a number 
of young men have expressed their satisfac- 
tion that now, -~when invited to treat, they 
can bring their friends to the Coffee-house 
and furnish them with a purely temperance 

vcrage!” ‘‘ Here,” said the cashier, “is a 
letter recently received which is a sample of 
the hundreds received weekly. It is as fol 
lows: ‘At the sage of sixteen I first tasted 
the cup that leads to degradation, and, if I 
be not forgetful, my first temptation came in 
the following manner: Being out of work, 
and too distant from home to get dinner, I 
found by visiting a beer-saloon and spending 
five cents for a drink, that I could have a 
good warm lunch (a very strong temptation 
toa hungry mouth). Accordingly time after 
time I dropped into various saloons on my 
way, until it became habitual, and finally I 
found that it required something stronger 
than beer or ale to appease my thirst. I 
spent my money freely in order to kcep my 
companions about me and to appear manly 
among them. I kept this up for years, and 
was going headlong the downward road. At 
first, from curiosity, I went to the Coffee- 
house, but I very soon learned its benefits, 
and through its influence have saved money, 
and am now a respectable and sober man.’ ” 
“ We have other letters, if you would like to 
see them,” remarked the cashier, “ but they 
are all of the same tenor.” 

Thanking the officers of the Coffee-house 
for the information given him the Press man 
withdrew, deeply impressed with the benefi 
cial work being done in a modest way by 
the projector of the Model Coffee-house. 


'a quarter of a century ago. 
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LEADERSHIP.—There are, amongst Friends 
in our time, those who consider that, while 
ministry under the immediate influence of 
the Spirit has the highest place, it belongs 
almost exclusively to public assemblies for 
worship. Other religious meetings, as con- 
ferences, fellowship meetings, those for reli- 
gious instruction, “continued gospel meet- 
ings,” those for ingathering sinners, and for 
mutual strengthening of believers, are re- 
garded as being upon a different ground. In 
these, it is thought, there is much scope for 
human leadership, without waiting for the 
special guidance of the Holy Spirit. Obser- 
vation, experience and judgment are suff- 
cient, it is held, for such religious work. 

It need hardly be said, that this view is 
quite far removed from that which was uni- 
versally maintained in the Society of Friends 
It constitutes an 
important part ot the reaction which has 
occurred, from the abnormal repression of the 
“ liberty of the Spirit” which then to a large 
extent prevailed. Such a reaction was un- 
doubtedly necessary. Have we reached the 
right medium as yet, or does the oscillation 
continue? Our belief is, that the view con- 
cerning religious work just alluded to, as 
being, except in the limited sphere of “ meet- 
ings for worship” (and, indeed, in only a 
part of the services appropriate to them), 
open to conduct by human leaders, acting 
freely according to their own judgment, based 
simply on observation and experience,—that 
this view exemplifies an extreme reaction 
from its opposite, of the times uot long 
past. 

God has, in all ages, used human instru- 
ments to accomplish His purposes amongst 
men. When Moses feared to go with a mes- 
sage of warning to Pharaoh, it was said to 
him, “ Certainly I will be with thee.” Jesus 
said, ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” The two dispensations are partly 
characterized by the greater comparative 
diffusion of privileges amongst Christians. 
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There is now no more a tribe of Levi; no | 
high priesthood ; save that of our crucified | 
and ascended Lord. All believers are of His | 
royal priesthood. ‘One is your Master, and 

all ye are brethren.” “The Kings of the | 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them. 
But ye shall not be so: but he that is great- | 
est among you, let him be as the younger; 

and he that is chief, as he that doth serve.’* 

Even in the history of the Christian | 
Church, in certain emergencies, gifts of lead- 
ership have been accorded (as they were espe- | 
cially to the apostles) to individuals, beyond 
the ordinary measure. Amongst those thus 
called and favored, we recognize George 
Fox. But it is remarkable how fully he 
referred those earnest messages, by which he 
was enabled to arouse multitudes and to or- 
ganize a religious Society, to the Lord ; they | 
were not his own. Also, he very soon gath- 
ered around him a company of associates, 
amongst whom he claimed no supremacy; 
his admonition was, “Friends, hold all your 
meetings in the power of God,” 

We desire in no degree to cherish or in 
dulge a critical spirit. Much blessing has | 
often attended the efforts of those who, with 
honest zeal, act freely upon the precept “ Go 
work today in My vineyard,” without wait- 
ing for special commandment or direction 
from God in their work. But we believe, 
also, that many of those who have the warm- 
est zeal, and the deepest spirituality, look 
with concern upon an apparent increase of 
human leadership, and even some approach 
to hierarchical subordination, in the Society of 
Friends at the present day. At least we are 
safe in reiterating the above-cited injunztion 
from George Fox, without limitation to one or 
another class of religious gatherings: ‘“ Hold 
all your meetings in the power of God.” 


-o 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from Adam Spencer, clerk of this 
Meeting, from which the following are extracts : 


“‘ By a comparison of the minutes and the ac- 
count given in the Review, there is some discre- 
pancy. The writer of that account must have 
confounded a remark contained in the minute of 
advice with the duties of committees to be ap- 
pointed by the Preparative Meetings. The| 
minute says, ‘Our Preparative Meetings are di- | 
rected to make yearly appointments to ascertain 


_—— 


* Luke xxii. 25, 26 
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in how many families the Holy Scriptures are 
read daily, and in how many they are not so 
read, and to encourage such families in the read- 
ing thereof.’” 

“ The report of the committee of the Book and 
Tract Association was of a discouraging charac- 
ter. The object of the association was to have a 
depository from whence Friends could procure 
proper books and tracts at any time, and in any 
quantity. The committee have been concerned 
to keep on hand a sufficient supply. At their 
annual meeting, to the enquiry why they were 
not drawn upon for tracts, the reply was, that 
many of the tract distributors did not consider 
Friends’ tracts as suitable to the needs of the 
sinner, as were some others; the Willard tracts 
and the Dublin tracts were both better and 
cheaper. 


“In reference to attitude in prayer. The clerk 


| stated that he had no personal wish to make the 


change in attitude, having no fault with former 
practice, and as a law abiding person, had inva- 
riably risen in time of prayer, but as many had 
made the change, and he (the clerk) saw no 
principle involved in it, in condescension to 
others, and from an impression that it would 
promote the harmony of meetings, would pro- 
pose that in time of vocal prayer Friends may be 
set at liberty to maintain a quiet sz¢#img posture. 
(He did not use the word reverent.) And as there 
was no record in discipline defining the attitude 
at such time, that there be no record made at 
that time. And further, that no reflection should 
rest upon those who still felt it their duty to rise 
on such occasions; which appeared to be the 
prevailing sense of the meeting. It may not be 
inferred that the friend who uttered the prayer 
would be at liberty to keep his seat, or deviate 
from the position long established by usage. 

“The early morning meetings referred to 
were not held under the authority of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

‘From the variety of sentiment existing in the 
Society at large, and which is given expression 
to at the times when Friends are convened at 
their Yearly Meetings, it has become a serious 
matter to report the proceedings of those meet- 
ings. Those published accounts become his- 
tory, and history ought to be strictly true to be 
reliable.” 


MARRIED. 
LITTLER—JESSUP.—At Friends’ Meeting, New 
London, Howard County, Ind., Eighth mo. 16th, 1876, 
Cyrus Littler to Paebe C. Jessup ; members of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting 


DIED. 


TATNALL.—At her residence, Wilmington, Del., 
on the 11th of Fourth mo. 1876, Sarah R. Tatnall, 
wife of Joseph Tatnall, aged 59 years; a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. During many years of 
infirm health she was enabled to bow in resignation 
to the will of her Heavenly Father, expressing a short 
time previous to her departure the belief “that all her 
trials had been for her purification,” adding, « I feel 
myself a very poor creature, just such an one that 
Jesus died to save, and am resting only on His mercy ;” 
mentioning a recent season of especial favor succeed- 
ing nights of conflict; where many sweet and precious 
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promises were presented to her mind, as though sent 
for her comfort and the confirmation of her faith, Per- 
ceiving her end approaching, she remarked, ‘‘ Many 
times during the past year I have felt great shrinkings 
from death, but these have been all taken away, and if | 
it is the Lord’s will, I am ready and willing to go.” 
Thus mercifully supported, with apparently every | 
doubt and fear removed, she passed peacefully away, | 
prepared, as we reverently believe, to receive the wel- 
come message, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
BOWERMAN.—In Raisin, Mich., Fourth mo. 11th, 
1876, Herman, only son of Moses, Sr., and Roxina 
Bowerman, in the 15th year of his age. His sickness | 
was of a few months’ duration, during which he mani 
fested much patience and sweetness of spirit. He} 
was an affectionate son, dutiful to his parents, a loving 
brother and beloved by all who knew him ; a member 
of Raisin Monthly Meeting, Michigan. 
KAIGHN.—On the 16th inst. James E. Kaighn, inthe 


grass is heightened by its rarity, and this ea- 
joyment is by no means lessened on per- 





68th year of his age; a beloved member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Philadelphia tor the Western District. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


Farm of Tollag Roisland, 35 miles from | 


Norway, Seventh my, 9th, 1876. 

We are just at present in a place more re- 
mote from civilization than any spot yet 
visited in this country; for although not far 
from Fiekkefjord, where there is frequent 
communication with England and elsewhere 
by steamer, yet it is in such a wild country that 
one has to take a private conveyance part of 
the way, and trust to a row-boat for another 
portion, and to one’s own legs or to those of | 
a faithful horse for the last eleven miles. 


REVIEW. 


ceiving that its surface is decked with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, the blue harebell promi- 
nently among them. On coming here two 
days ago, we noticed red and white roses 
growing by the roadside, and even up among 
the clefts of the precipitous rocks by the 
fjord. 

It is interesting to see under what difficul- 
ties farming is carried on in this country of 
rocks. I stood on a hill overlooking our 
triend’s place here last evening, and was 
again, as on previous occasions, led to ad- 
mire the patient industry shown by these 
Norse farmers. There is so little land suitable 
for cultivation, that a patch only a few yards 
square will be eagerly taken up, and a crop of 
barley or potatoes planted. Sometimes they 
have to clear away the rocks by blasting, and 
even go so far as to make small terraces on 
the hill-sides available for crops by building 
stone walls to keep the earth from — 
down. Of course it requires much thrift an 
economy to live under these circumstances, 
and we cannot wonder, therefore, that when 
they emigrate to America the Norsemen 
should prosper, and send home to their breth- 
ren a good account of the land. We have 
met with several of these emigrants who have 
come over again to see their relatives. One 


of them was a Friend, who had been some 


twenty years in Iowa, and had just arrived 
by way of Philadelphia and New York; 
his ticket from his distant home in Lowa to 


Stavanger, and back again, » distance of 
some 10,000 miles, costing him only $120. 
As this includes meals while on the ocean, 
we looked upon it as remarkably cheap trav- 
elling. He brought with him a dozen stereo- 
scopic views of the Centennial, so that I had 
an opportunity to see how the buildings looked 
ut the time of opening. 

I wish thou couldst have a glimpse of our 
surroundings at this place. R. and I havea 
room in the attic over the meeting-house, and 
in it 1 am now sitting, by the only window, 


We bade farewell to Friends in Stavanger 
in their morning meeting on Fifth-day last, 
and again to many of them in the evening, 
when they came down to the steamer to see 
us off at midnight. It seems strange when 
leaving at that late hour, as we have done 
once before in going to Bergen, to be able to 
see objects so clearly. We had a rather 
rough passage, but R. and I escaped sickness, 
and were ready to land comfortably when 
the steamer drew up at Flekkefjord, from 
which place we soon afterwards set off in| from which a lovely view of rocks and pine 
eariols on our way hither. Norway is reli is to be had. There was a meeting at 
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tainly a most picturesque country, and is|11 a. mM. and another at 4 P. M., attended by 
characterized by a great variety of scenery,|about 90 people, many of them travellin 

in view of the fact that there are mountains | long distances to be present. ‘Two men ont 
wherever one goes, which do not present the|two women walked 20 miles from their 
same appearance in different places, but| homes, over most difficult roads, requiring 
combine with fjords, lakes, fertile strips of| fully eight to ten hours to accomplish. It is 
arable land, and occasional more extended | touching to see such earnestness, and to think 
meadows, to form a great variety of land-|of them as continuing faithful to their con- 
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scapes. Occasionally some pine trees clothe 
a part of their steep sides, but for the most 
part they loom up in awful grandeur, huge 
masses of grey rock, such as one fancies form 
the foundations of our earth. In this bleak 
land one’s enjoyment of the vividly green 


victions while living so much out of the 
world, and away from the rest of their breth- 
ren. Ouae of the men who walked twenty 
miles, Lars Haestad by name, some time ago 
suffered the loss of almost all his property 
rather than submit to the payment of a tax 
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to support the church schools, where children | 


are prepared for confirmation. 

It was evident that there were in the 
meetings, amongst these homely peasants, 
not a few true silent worshippers; and we 
had on both occasions much cause for 
thankfulness in the feeling that He whom 
we met to worship was owning our gather- 
ings. R. spoke in the morning with much 
power to some prodigals who he believed 
were present. There was much brokenness. 
Before he spoke, a Friend from Stavanger, 
who had accompanied us, and who had at 
previous meetings given evidence of being 
under exercise, at this time rose and spoke 
briefly but very feelingly in Norse, that 
which, I learned afterward, was much in har- 
mony with what followed from R. Two 
Norse ministers and R. Doeg, who speaks 
the language fluently, also had something to 
say. After meeting we accepted an invita- 
tion to take tea with one of the Friends living 
here. The Norse usually have all the win 
dows shut and the door closed, even on hot 
summer days, so that in every house we have 
entered there has been such a close, musty 
smell as to cause us t» go at once to the near- 
est window and try to open it. Sometimes it 
is not possible to open any of the windows. 
At this place we found one casement that 
could be opened, and the air was soon im- 
proved. On the table, when we sat down, 
were two dishes of curds, one wooden tub of 
sour milk (quite different, however, from our 
idea of that article, being very palatable), 
two or three piles of flat bread, some wheat 
bread, which we ourselves had brought along, 
butter, tea and cream. The father and 
mother and some of their twelve children sat 
around the room while we ate, as well as 
some of the good people who had come to the 
meetings, and were staying over night before 
starting for their distant homes. 

FLEKKEFJORD, Seventh mo. 1th. 

Atter another favored meeting in the morn- | 
ing, yesterday, with our dear friends at Rois- 
land, we left about 10 o’clock, on fvot, for 
the valley, attended by about thirty of the 
dear people, some of whom lived on the way, 
and parted with us from time to time as we 
went on, while others continued in our com- 
pany until we reached the banks of a river, | 
which we had to cross in boats, and there 
they continued on the shore waving adieu to 
us as long as they could see our handker- 
chiefs. Some of them cried much as we 
took leave, wringing our hands and express- 
ing their thanks. Our journey on the boat| 
during the afternoon was marked by a suc- 
cession of violent showers of rain and hail, 
which filled the bottom of our boat with| 
water, and wet our feet, but did us, I think, | 
no harm. The evening was spent in walking 
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and riding the rest of our way to Fiekke- 


| fjord, which we reached at 9.45 Pp. m., and 
are now about leaving for Christiansand. 


I 
am writing to thee while seated in a boat 
near the wharf which we expect the ocean 
steamer from Stavanger soon to draw up at. 
My Bible forms my desk, the inkstand being 
placed on a seat near by. 

After spending perhaps two days in Chris- 
tiansand, we look to sailing for Denmark, 
how long to stay there we know not yet; then 
to Germany, and after that back to mons 


CHRISTIANSAND, Norway, Seventh mo. 13th, 1876. 

In a Norwegian newspaper, Adresseblad, 
No. 22, Fifth mo. 31st, 1876, the opinions of 
various individuals of different religious de- 
nominations are given respecting the closing 
of the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
on First-days. Among these “a well-known 
Qvaker” says that “he should himself go to 
the Exhibition, and gladly piy his money, in 
the conviction of spending a day of enjoyment 
in studying the progress of art and science.”’* 
It seems only proper to contradict the idea 
that such is the view entertained by Friends ; 
but no doubt there are some that call them- 
selves Friends who hold a similar opinion. 
The remarks in the Friends’ Review of Sixth 
mo. 17th, 1876, reporting on the New York 
Yearly Meeting, convey what no doubt may 
be taken as the almost universal opinion of 
Friends both in America and in England: 
“The propriety of protesting against the open- 
ing of the Centennial Exhibition on the first 
day of the week was considered. The meet- 
ing was fully united in making such a prot- 
est, and the clerk was delegated to present 
it to the Centennial Commission.” 

R. Dora. 


ABSTRACT OF A LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
GRANT. 


BY BISHOP WHIPPLE, OF MINNESOTA. 


We have entered upon another Indian war, 
which I fear will be one of the most memora- 
ble in our history. Thousands cry for exter- 
mination. I yield to no man in my sympa- 
thy for the brave men of the border—for the 
brave soldiers; yet for every life lost in such 
a war the nation is guilty, which for one hun- 
dred years has persisted in a policy which 
always ends in massacre and war. Every 
friend of the Indian owes you a deep debt of 
gratitude for trying to give us a better 
policy. The so-called peace policy was com- 
menced when the Indian tribes were openly 
hostile or sullen and turbulent, and was a 
marvellous success. Its only weakness was 


* The words are translated from the Norsk. 
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that the system was not reformed. The nation 
left 800,000 men living without a vestige of 
government, without personal rights of prop- 


erty, without the slightest protection to per 
son, property or life. We persisted in telling 
these heathen tribes that they were independ- 
ent nations. We sent out the bravest and 
best of our officers, men whose slightest word 
was as good as their bond. We sent them 
because the Indians would not doubt a sol- 
dier’s honor; they made a treaty, and they 
pledged the nation’s faith that no white man 
should enter that territory. The Executive 
and Senate ratified it, and it was in all its 
provisions the supreme law of the land. A 
violation of its p!ain provisions was an act ot 
deliberate perjury. In the words of General 
Sherman, “Civilization made its own com- 
oe with the weaker party ; it was violated, 

ut not by the savage.” It was done by a 
civilized nation. The treaty was approved by 
the whole nation. The whole world knew 
that we violated that treaty, and the reason of 
the failure of the negotiations of last year was 
that our own commissioners did not have au 
thority to offer the Indians more than one 
third of the sum they were receiving under 
the old treaty. The peace policy has never 


been understood by the people. They suppose | 


it has some vague plan to give immunity to 
savages who commit crimes, when the first 
thing which the friends of the Indians ask is 
law to punish crime. The p2ace policy was 
& success until our faith was broken. It was 
difficult to find men fitted for this work who 


would go to a distant agency upon a salary | 


of $1,500 a year, but many of the best men 
in the land have done this work, and been 
rewarded by leading many of the Indians to 
Christian civilization. I have feared to have 
the Indian Bureau changed to the War De 
partment, because it would be a condemnation 
of the peace policy. My conviction is that 
the Indian Bureau ought to be an independ. 
ent department of civilization, with one of the 
best men in the nation at its head.~ If this 
was done, and we then gave to the Indians 
the protection of law, personal rights of 
property, a place where they can live by the 
cultivation of the soil; if required to labor ; if 


provided with necessary aid in the work of 


civilization ; if Christian schools were pro- 


tected and plighted faith kept sacred, we 
ehould solve the Indian problem and bring 


upon ourselves the blessings of God. I some 


tithes almost despair, and then I think it is so 
plain, the people will see. Here are two pic- 
tures—on one side of the line a nation which 
haz spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars; a 
people who have not 100 miles between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific which has not been 
the scene of an Indian massacre; a govern- 
ment which has not passed twenty years 
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without an Indian war; not one Indian tribe 
to whom it has given Christian civilization; 
and which celebrates the Centennial year by 
another bloody Indian war. On the other side 
of the line there is the same greedy, dominant 
Anglu-Saxon race and the same heathen. 
They have not spent one dollar in Indian 
wars, they have had no Indian massacres. 
Why? In Canada the Indian treaties call 
these men “ Indian subjects of her majesty.” 
When civilization approaches them, they are 
placed on ample reservations, they receive aid 
in civilization, they have personal rights of 
property, they are amenable to law, and 
protected by law; they have schools, and 
Christian people delight to give them their 
best men to teach them the religion of Christ. 
We expend more than $100 to their $1 in 
caring for Indian wards. Will you pardon 
me if I suggest a pian which may obviate 
some of the evils, until Congress provides a 
remedy? I. Concentrate the Indian tribes. 
Place all of the Indians in Minnesota on the 
White Earth reservation ; the Indians of New 
Mexico, Colorado and Sioux in the Indian 
Territory ; the Indians of the Pacific coast 
upon two reserves. II. Whenever an Indian, 
in good faith, gives up his wild life, and be- 
gins to live by labor, give him an honest title 
by patent of 160 acres of land, and make it 
inalienable. III. Provide government for 
every Indian tribe placed upon a reservation. 
There are forty reservations where the plan 
could be inaugurated at once. As it is now, 
the civilized and Christian Indian is pitiably 
helpless. I can count one hundred murders 
by Indians which have taken place in Min- 
nesota in seventeen years, almost uniformly 
while under the influence of “ fire-water,” 
furnished in violation of law by white men. 
I do believe that a just and humane policy. 
worthy of a great Christian nation, will save 
our poor Indian wards, and bring us the 
blessing of God. 





| 
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From The Christian Worker. 
THE CHURCH AT WORK. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Within the limits of New England Yearly 
Meeting, “General” Meetings are giving 
place to what we now term “Series of Meet- 
ings.” They seem betier adapted to our peo- 
ple, and when judiciously managed, with a 
simple desire to do the Lord's work as He 
may lead the way, they must be productive 
of good. In the early part of the Seventh 
month last, our visiting English minister, 
Stanley Pumphrey, being in attendance upon 
Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, held at Fal- 
mouth, felt drawn to visit the island of Nan- 
tucket, and finding several other Friends who 
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sympathized with him in this prospect, and 
were willing to accompany him, it was con- 
cluded to hold a series of meetings, commenc- 
ing on First-day morning and continue by 
appointment as might seem best thereafter. 
There were but few to invite to this service. 
The Society at Nantucket was reduced to less 
than a dozen members, the attendance being 
often but two or three. Of those who were 
connected with the smaller body at the time 
of the last separation, a little meeting of 
twenty or thirty, mostly aged people, re-| 
mained. These were not very well united 
among themselves, and acc »rding to appear- 
ances and human estimate, there was every 

rospect that in less than twenty years the 
Pocket y in this locality would be extinct. It 
seems almost incredible that upon this island 
there were once two thousand members of 
our religious denomination. Yet such is the 
fact, the grandfather of the writer having 
taken the census when there were that num. | 
ber, while his father reported one thousand 
five hundred in the early part of the present | 
century. The writer recalls a membership 
of six hundred, with two monthly meetings. 
Inquiry as to the cause of this decline will 
not rest satisfied with the oft.repeated phrase 
“unfaithfulness,” or the vague and unsatis- 
factory assertion that it was the “ Mystical 
preaching of mediwval Quakerism.” It may | 
safely be asserted that Friends at Nantucket | 
were as faithful as the members of other de-| 
nominations, and their preaching as plain 
and practical. Upon the decline of the de- 
nomination there hag yet to sit a court of 
inquiry, with freedom of thought and the| 
courage to learn the truth, as it may be de- | 
veloped by thorough investigation and analy- 
sis. For such work throughout the Society 
in the East we must bave intelligent men, 
who have been trained to think, as well as 
those who are perfectly loyal to the organiza- 
tion. 

There were but two households where 
Friends could be lodged, and to arrange for 
the number who proposed to attend the meet- 
ing, taxed the committee, even with Henry 
T. Wood, of New Bedford, as its executive. 
The continuance of the meeting at Nantucket 
had for years rested upon a worthy elder, | 
Matthew Barney. This Friend was treasurer 
of the savings bank, and it was “dividend 
week” when the series of meetings was held. 
He could not be present in the daytime on 
week days. It was also an experience that 
the public “would not attend appointed 
meetings in our house.’ The weather was 
oppressive, and not a drop of rain had fallen 


} 


} 
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Centre Street, to meet the following Friends 
from the “mainland:” Stanley Pumphrey, 
Elkanah Beard, Rachel Binford, Phebe Ann 
Sands, Ruth Murray, Susan Thompson, Hen- 
ry T. Wood and wife, and Chas Taber, of New 
Bedford, and W. F. Mitchell arriving at 
noon. This first meeting was much larger 
than we had reason to expect, and proved prof- 
itable and devotional. = 

When it was over a council of members 
'was held, and the future meetings arranged 
for. It was a notable f-ature of this confer- 
ence that the only meetings proposed to be 
held out of our own meeting-house were in 
the county poorhouse, or “asylum,” as the 
islanders call it, and a little place of worship 
in the part of the town where the colored 
people live, and at the mission school. Five 
meetings were held on this First-day, three at 
our own house, and two with the poor. In 
the evening our little meeting-house was full. 
The class who came were largely middle- 
aged persons, who in earlier life had been at- 
tendants of Friends’ meetings, belonging, as 





J. J. Gurney expressed it, “to our economy.” 


There were also a few who had been disowned 
for marrying out,a practice which obtains large- 
ly at Nantucket, and has aided in depleting 
the Society. It was an intelligent congrega- 
tion, even for New England. The profound 
attention was better than the responsive 
“amen,” for the latter sometimes annoys the 
speaker. It was, so they said, “a good meet- 
ing.” They must have thought so, for at the 
early meeting on Second-day morning a large 
number were present. Stanley Pumphrey 
read a portion of Scripture, and then it was 
plain that He who is the President of all 
rightly-gathered assemblies was the Leader 
of our meeting, and seldom has an hour of 
worship been a season of closer spiritual com- 
munion. There was freedom in the Truth, 
and a remarkable simplicity and directness 
in expression. The testimonies were of great 
interest to the writer, as he had known sev- 
eral of the speakers in early life, and at the 
beginning of their Christian career. It is 
not material how many testimonies, were 
borne in a given time. A cheerful solemnity 
characterized the meeting, and we separated 
with a glad feeling in our hearts, as though 
we had “returned and come again unto 
Zion.” 

The afternoon meetings were not as well 
attended as those of the morning and even- 
ing, yet we noticed some of the same faces 
at all the meetings, and among others, two 
sisters, both widows of distinguished men. The 
one of the late Cyrus Pierce, the principal 





for six weeks. Faith and obedience sur- 
mount all obstacles, and on First-day morn- 
ing, Seventh mo. 9,a company of sixty as- 
sembled in the nice little meeting-house on 





of the first normal school in Mass., the other 
of an able writer, for many years editor of 
the Nantucket Inquirer, and a member of the 
State Legislature, Samuel Jenks by name. 
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These two ladies, at nearly fourscore, fairly 
repre:ented the superior intelligence of Nan.- | 
tucket women. 

The Baptists would have been quite willing | 

for us to have bad their house, but our first} 
conclusion was adhered to—to hold meetings 
in our own house and among the poor. The 
latter were favored meetings, the ministry | 
of women Friends being interesting and edi- 
fying. 
_ On Third-day morning, at the early meet- 
ing, the beauty and loveliness of Christian 
character were unfolded as the words “ Ye 
shall be as the lilies” feil upon our ears. All 
these meetings were remarkably quiet. It 
was as though we had come to sacrifice and 
had called the remnants of the old families 
to the worship of their fathers. Those fath- 
ers and mothers sleep in the old burying 
ground, but the sterling worth of their lives 
is associated in the minds of their children 
with the worship they loved. 

To say that the people of Nantucket were 
pleased with the “series” would be but a poor | 
expression of their feelings. They said it| 
was a treat, while many of them, with great | 
satisfaction, traced back their ancestry to/| 
show that they could count by generations their | 
Quaker forefathers. 

Those things that cannot be shaken remain, | 
and while the population of the island has 
decreased two-thirds, its business gone, and 
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and humor so conspicuous in Japanese art 
characterizes it. The fragrance, beauty, and 
‘elaboration of the carved woodwork attracts 


great attention. A bedstead of yellow wood 
has carried a temptation into many American 
housekeepers’ hearts to break the tenth com- 


/mandment. It is a rich mass of celestial con- 


ceits in wood, processions, palanquins, flow- 
ers, leaves, fruit, pagodas, boats, scenery, etc. 
Under a glass case a wooden mandarin rides 
in a wooden scdan, preceded by banner, men, 
and soldiers—a fine piece. Under another, 
are a couple reclining as they smoke opium. 
Here, a troop of tiny-footed maidens simper 
at us with their drooping eyelids as they dal- 
ly with their fans. There a whole dynasty of 
history stands in wooden repose. Let no one 
fail to study the wood carving. 

The ivory work is marvellous. Here is a 
miracle of patience. It looks like a vast 
landscape suddenly bleached and _ petrified. 


Every spray of foliage is perfectly wrought. 


Here is a tall horn set in a rich mass of 
ebony. Itisa heavy crust of minute graver’s 
work, There hangs a microcosm cut out of 
an elephant’s tusks, which first taught us the 
meaning of the word “elaborate.” It is a 
ball carved into lace-like delicacy. Through 


its windows we look and may count sixteen 


balle each inside the other, and all wrought 
with microscopic fineness, and polished like 
silver. It is all cut by hand, out of a single 


the stranger seeking its shore for relief from | piece of tusk. 


the cities’ heat, visiting Friends have but to 
give notice that they are coming, and it is seen 
that memory is green, and that the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, will call together the children, 
and the wing of ancient Goodness will be 
stretched out over them while under its shadow 
they delight. W. F. MrrcHe.t. 


oe 


VIEWS OF THE CENTENNIAL, 


Other wonders are “Canton crape” shawls, 
dresses, and piece goods; Ningpo screens of 
embroidered silk set in frames of ebony; the 
gayest of gay lanterns whish seem in inten- 
\sity and brilliancy, to out-blush any vermil- 
lion we can affirm. Canton lacquer ware ; 
,sets of reception-tables which slide into each 
| other; tea and chess tables of colored mar- 
bles and ebony, chairs with marble bottoms 
|—good to sit on in hot weather—cane-seat 





A VIEW OF CHINA, 





BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS 





** And these from the land of Sinim.” 





(Concluded from page 12,) 


Of cloisonné ware, they have a rich display, 
which every visitor should study. There are 
vases, tables, aquariums for gold fish, dishes, 
etc. This ware consists of various colored 
enamels, laid on copper which is chiselled out 
in various designs, fired, vitrified, and ground 
to a smooth surface. This art is extremel 
ancient in China. In porcelain (“ China” 
ware) and bronzes, the display is not large or 
fine, and, in presence of their neighbors, does 
not win much admiration, but the: prices 
asked are low. An utter absence of the fun 


| work, which recalls the cool breezes, lounging, 
| smoking, tea-sipping, and lazy life of Shang- 
hae verandahs; with polished jade and soap- 
| stone ornaments and celestial miscellanies, in 

yellow, vermillion, and black, all suggesting 
|a set of symbols in art, religion, and litera- 
ture, and forms of pleasure in common life, 
|as different from ours as the difference in lan- 
| guage and writing. 

The Japanese, to their intense disgust, are 
often compared with, and taken for China- 
men. The former are called “the French- 
men,” the latter “the English” of the East. 
“ China is a decayed old gentleman, Japan is 
a conceited young upstart,” said one who 
knew both. A Chinaman in Japan is a curi- 
osity. The languages of the two nations are 
widely, even radically different. At the Ex- 
hibition, a Chinese and Japanese understand 
each other best in English; as I saw and 








heard. The Japanese never smoke opium, 
bind the feet of their women, or wear pigtails. 
The two peoples differ largely in dress, living. 
habits, manners, and psychology. Yet an 
educated Japanese reads and writes the Chi- 
nese characters. 

China gave to Japan letters, arts, religious 
ethics, and a civilization. China has produced 
greater men, mightier ideas, and grander in 
stitutions. Japan is the pupil, yet the pupil 
has excelled the master in many respects. 
Japan borrowed from China in the early 
Christian centuries. From the ninth or tenth 
century the two countries have had little to 
do with each other. Japan borrowed, as the 
English people received from Greece and 
Rome. Space does not allow the pursuit of 
these parallels farther. 

Is China moving? Does she show any 
eet The answer must be “ Yes,” 

rge bodies move slowly, and the Chinese 
are less given to show and outward effect | 
than their lively neighbors. Yet the China 
of to-day is not the China of Marco Polo. 
The leaven of diplomacy, modern ideas, the | 
gorpel, missionary labors, colleges, schools, | 

ospitals, electricity, steam, commerce, all are 
breaching the Great Wall of Cuinese exclu 
siveness. What is needed in China, is what 
took place in Japan, an impulse from within. | 
Already, to those best able to judge, the) 
mighty mass is heaving. There may be 
great struggles, and perhaps much pain and 
suffering before the leaven permeates the 
whole lump, but that China is yet to take her 
full place in the fraternity of nations, and | 
that the Chinaman is to be created anew into | 
the likeness of universal humanity, and even 
into that of a new man in Christ Jesus, I, | 
with those who have lived and labored long. | 
est in the Middle Kingdom, fully believe. 
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CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF FRIENDS. 

I believe, my dear friends, that we might | 
go among any people, that we mizht search | 
all the families of mankind, and make the 
most diligent investigation of the principles | 
they make profession of—yea, we might 
search the whole of professing Christendom, 
and after all has been discovered that the 
most penetrating eye can hehold, we shall 
not be able to find more evidence of the pro- 
feasion of the faith once delivered to the 
saints, than are to be found in the Society of 
Friends. And I believe that the testimonies 
they have borne to the spirituality of the 
Christian religion, and in consequence of 
these testimonies, the practices resulting there 
from, will remain even unto the end of time. 
I believe that Christianity in its purest foim 
is still to be found within the pale of this 
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Society. We believe in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit; and that these three 
are one. We believe that the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among men; that He 
was “THE Son or Gop”—“GoD MADE 
MANIFEST IN THE FLESH.” We believe that 
through this mysterious revelation of the one 
eternal, selfex stent Almighty Jehovah, sal- 
vation was opened to man; that in the in- 
scrutable counsels of Omnipotence it was His 
good pleasure to be reconciled unto man 
through the death of His Son. These are 
mysteries which have been acknowledged by 
this Society trom its beginning. 
Hanwaa C, Backnouse, 1835. 
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THE MORAL WARFARE. 


When Freedom, on her natal day, 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow in blood ; 

And, through the storm which round her swept, 
Their constant ward and watching kept. 


Then, where our quiet herds repose, 
The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

To mortal strife as tigers sprung, 

And every gift on Freedom’s shrine 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past, their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place, 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of heaven. 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 
*o 


From The Christian Union. 


WAITING. 


BY MARIA W JONES. 


Steeped in sunshine, bathed in dew 
Year by year, the strange plant* grew, 
But no grace of flower knew. 


Seeing it, a zealot said, 
Hotly shaking his young head, 
« Without works, one is as dead.” 


Did it start impatient then, 
Try to break its bands of green 
With the life that throbbed between ? 


Nay! it seemed but as before, 
Though its heart may more and more 
Life’s sweet pain have pondered o’er. 


Half a century had passed, 
And the plant still bloomless cast 


Broader shadows. But at last 


* Agave or century plant 





One fair morning, passing by 
Some one looked and with a cry 
Called the people, far and nigh. 


For, from out the circling green 
There uprose a wondrous sheen, 
Bud and bloom did overlean 


The broad leaves, and climb so high, 
All their beauty none could spy 
Save the tender, smiling sky. 


«Tis a tree of soft pale flame, 
Greenly whorled,” said one who came, 
Trying vainly, thus to name 


Such unwonted loveliness. 
In their prodigal excess 
Bud and bloom seemed numberless. 


But the zealot humbly said, 
Bowing low his hoary head, 
«Lo! it teaches in my stead. 


«« Now I know that soul is great 
Which, aware of its estate, 
Nobly is content to wait. 


« As for me, O foolish man! 
I have learned that no one can 
Sit in judgment on God’s plan. 


“ When ’tis time for deed or flower, 
He alone can strike the hour 
From the heights of His watch tower.”’ 


———+#e 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN NINTH 
MONTH, 1876. 


From New York Pocket Almanac. 


Ninth mo., 2nd, Fairfield, New England Y. M. 
« “ Whitewater, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Union, Western Y. M. 

“* Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
7th, Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
8th, Vassalboro’, New England Y. M. 
9th, Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Mississinawa, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Richland, Western Y. M. 

“Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
14th, Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
16th, Pelham, Canada Y. M. 

“s M. 


Westfield, Indiana Y. 
Northern, ws 
Spring River, Kansas Y. M. 
Wabash, Indiana Y. M 
Yonge Street, Canada Y. M. 
Scipio, New York Y. M. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting commences Ninth mo. 6th; Western 
ae Sens on the 15th, and Indiana Yearly Meeting 
on the 27th. : 


“ 


234, 
30th, 


~~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 22nd inst. have been.received, 


GREAT BriTAin.—In the speech from the throne 
at the prorogation of Parliament, on the 1 sth inst., it 
is declared that the government will be ready, in con- 
cert with its allies, if a favorable opportunity shoula 
present, to offer its mediation between Turkey and its 
antagonists in the conflict now raging. The difference 
with the United States respecting the construction of 
the extradition treaty is mentioned, and the hope is 
expressed, in view of the obvious inconveniences of a 
cessationof extradition, that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment may soon be obtained. It is announced that the 
visit to England of the President of the Orange Free 
State, (South Africa,) has resulted in the settlement of 
a long pending controversy with reference to the 
province of Griqualand; an important advance 
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|towards that friendly co-operation of neighboring 
| States which is essential to the interests of South 
| Africa. 


| FRANCE.—Gen. De Cissey has resigned the office of 
Minister of War, at the request of President Mac Ma- 
| hon, and Gen. Berthaut has been appointed his suc- 
| cessor. The latter is not a member of the Assembly, 
and the selection is considered to indicate that the 
| President desires to make the War Department non- 
| political. 
A fresh prosecution has been commenced against 
| the journal 7ke Rights of Man, for publishing articles 
| insulting to the Chamber of Deputies. 


PoRTUGAL.—In consequence of the financial crisis, 
there was a general run on the banks in Lisbon on the 
18th, and they were compelled to close their doors. 
The government jssued a decree for the suspension of 
all engagements for two months, giving embarrased 
banks time to determine the best course to adopt. 
Liquidation will probably be unavoidable in many 
cases. 


TURKEY AND THE PRINCIPALITIES.—The Turkish 
forces appear to be advancing in the eastern part of 
Servia. In a conflict in the neighborhood of Alexi- 
natz, on the 2oth, an attack by the Turks was repulsed, 
but the battle was renewed the next day, and the re- 
sult was not known. Gen. Tchernayeff, commanding 
one of the Servian armies, having reorganized his 
force after serious defeats, had massed 30,000 men for 
a final stand at Deligrad. If that place were taken by 
the Turks, it was considered that the way to Belgrade 
would be open to them. It was said that in a Cabinet 
Council held on the 18th, at which the Prince of Ser- 
via presided, it was resolved to continue the war to the 
last extremity; but later despatches asserted that the 
peace party were gaining ground in that State; that 
overtures were made to Servia on the 21st by the dip- 
lomatic agents of England, France, Italy and the three 
northern powers, looking to negotiations for peace ; 
and that the Prince was personally inclined to accept 
the mediation which England is reported to have of- 
fered prior to this movement. 

The Prince of Montenegro, informed that the Turks 
intended to invade his territory from Albania, has left 
a part of his army in Herzegovina, where he had 
been aiding the insurgents, and marched with another 
portion into Montenegro, whence he proposed to invade 
Albania, where, it is reported, the Catholics promise 
him support. 


CuINA.—Advices from Hong Kong to the 15th ult. 
| have been received via San Francisco. The departure 
; from Peking of the British envoy, Wade, who has been 
| carrying on negotiations respecting the matters in dis- 

pute between the Chinese government and his own, 
and his establishment of the British legation at Shang- 
| hae, had startled the Chinese authorities, who first 
| Strove to persuade him to return, and then proposed to 
send the Viceroy of Nanking totreat withhim. Wade 
is reported to have rejected all overtures, and to have 
announced that tr.ops were summoned from India; 
and the Chinese leaders, though desiring a peaceful 
settlement, were making military preparations. 


A famine prevails in the northern provinces. Thou 
sands of deaths from starvation occur daily. Riots 
against Christians continue in the province of Szechuen. 
Two Roman Catholic missionaries who formerly re- 
sided in Corea, have succeeded in re-entering that 
country, but they are kept in close confinement, and 
are said to be otherwise ill-treated. 

DomEstic. —-Michael C. Kerr of Indiana, Speaker 
of the U. S. House of Representatives, who had been 
absent for a large part of the late session, on account 
of illness, died on the 19th inst. at Rockbridge Alum 
Springs, Virginia, in his soth year. 





